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“We kno Duke Michael.” said she. THE QUEEN’S MAIDS OF HONOR. 

| “He has always lived among us. Ev- 
ery Ruritanian knows Duke Michael. 
| But the king is almost a stranger; he 
| has been so much abroad not one In 
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CHAPTER II, 


T was a maxim of my Uncle 
2 William's that no man should 
any pass through Paris without 
tive Spending  four-and - twenty 
hours there. My uncle spoke out of a 
Tipe experience of the world, and 1 
honored his advice by putting up for a 
day and a night at the Continental on 
my way to—the Tyrol. 1 called on 
George Featherly at the embassy, and 
we had a bit of dinner together at 
Durand’s and afterward dropped in to 
the Opera, and after thut we had a lit- 
tle supper, and after that we called on 
Bertram Bertrand, a versifier of some 
repute and Paris correspondent to the 
Critic. He had a very comfortable lit- 
tle suit of rooms, and we found some 
pleasant fellows smoking and talking. 
It struck me, however, that Bertram 
himself was absent and in low spirits, 
and when everybody except ourselves 
had gone I rallied him on his moping 
preoccupation, He fenced with me for 
awhile, but at last, flinging himself on 
a sofa, he exclaiined: 

“Very well, have it your own way. 
1 am in love—infernally in love!" 

“Oh, you'll write the better poetry,” 
said I by way of consolation, 

He ruitied his hair with bis hand and 
smoked furiously. George Featherly, 


1 saw her glance at me, 


standing with his back to the man- 
telpiece, smiled unkindly 

“Tt it’s the old affair.” said he, “you 
may as well throw it up, Bert. She's 
Jeaving Paris tomorrow,” 

“I know that.” snapped Bertram, 

“Not that it would inake any differ- 
ence If she stayed.” pursued the relent- 
Jess George. “She flies higher than the 
paper trade, my boy!" 

“Hang her!" said Bertram, 

“It would muke It more luteresting 
for me.” | ventured to observe, “if | 
knew who you were talking about.” 

“Antoinette Muuban,” sald George, 

“De Mauban.” growled Bertram, 

“Oho!” said 1, passing by the ques: 
ftion of the de. “You don't mean te 
eiy, Bert’- 

“Can't yon let me alone?’ 


“Where's she going to?” I asked, for 
the lady was something of u celebrity, 

George jingled his woney, smiled 
cruelly at poor Bertram and answered 
pleasantly: 

“Nobody knows. By the way, Bert, 
1 met a great man at her house the 
other night—at least about u month 
ago. Did you ever meet him—the Duke 
of Strelsau?" 

“Yea, I did,” growled Bertram, 

“An extremely accomplished man, I 
thought him.” 

It was not hard to see that George's 
references to the duke were intended 
to aggravate poor Bertram’s sufferings, 
so that I drew the Inference that the 
duke had distinguished Mme. de Mau- 
ban by his attentions. She was a wid- 
ow, rich, handsome and, according to 
repute, ambitious, It was quite pos- 
aible that she, as George put it, was 
flying as high as a personage who was 
everything he could be short of enjoy- 
ing a strictly royal rank, for the duke 
was the son of the late king of Ruri- 
tania by a second and morganatic mar- 
riage and half brother to the new king, 
Jie had been his father’s favorite, and 
it had occasioned some unfavorable 
comment when he bad been created a 
duke, with a title derived from ne 
less a city than the capital itself, His 
mother had been of good, but mot ex- 
alted, birth, 

“He's not in Paris now, is he?” J 
asked, 

“Oh, no! He's gone back to be pres- 
ent at the king's coronation; a cere- 
mpny. which,_I should say, he'll pot 
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enjoy much. Kut, Bert, olf man, dom 
despair! Pe wou't marry the fair An- 
toinette—at least not unless another 
play comes to nothing Still, perhaps. 
she’— He paused and added, with a 
laugh, “Royal attentions are hard to 
resist. You know that, dou't you, Ru 
dolf*" 

“Confound you!” said 1, and, rising. 
I left the hapless Bertram in George's 
hands and went home to bed, 

The next day George Featherly went 
with me to the station, where I took 
a ticket for Dresden. 

“Going to see the pictures?” asked 
George, with a grin. 

George is an inveterate gossip, and 
had 1 told him that I was off to Rurt- 
tania the news would have been in 
London in three days and in Park lane 
in a week. I was therefore about to re- 
turn an evasive answer when be saved 
my conscience by leaving me suddenty 
and durting across the platform, Fol- 
lowing him with my eyes, | saw him 
lift his hat and accost a graceful, fash- 
jonably dressed woman who had just 
appeared from the booking office. She 
was perhaps a year or two over thirty, 
tall, dark and of rather full figure. As 
George talked I saw her glance at me, 
and my vanity was burt by the thought 
that, muffled in a fur cout and a neck 
wrapper (for it was a chilly April day) 
and wearing a soft traveling bat pulled 
down to my eyes, | wust be looking 
very far from my best. A moment 
later George rejoined me. 

“You've got a charming traveling 
companion,” he said, ‘That's poor Bert 
Bertram's goddess, Antoinette de Mau- 
ban, and, like you, she’s going to Dres- 
den—also, no doubt, to see the pictures, 
It’s very queer, though, that she doesn't 
at present desire the bonor of your ac- 
quaintance.” 

“I didn't ask to be introduced,” I ob. 
served, a little nnnoyed, 

“Well, I offered to bring you to her, 
but she said, ‘Another time.’ Never 
mind, Vd TeRuW, periaips weren ve a 
smash, and you'll have a chance of res- 
cuing her and cutting out the Duke of 
Strelsau,” 

No smash, however, happened, either 
to me or to Mme. de Mauban, . 1 can 
speak for her ns confidently as for my- 
self, for when, after a night's rest in 
Dresden, I continued my Journey she 
got Into the same train, Understand: 
ing that she wished to be let alone, | 
avoided her cnrefully, but 1 saw that 
she went the same way as I did to the 
very end of my Journey, and I took op. 
portunities of having a good look at 
her when I could do so unobserved, 

As s00n as we reached the Rurita- 
nian frontier (where the old officer who 
presided over the custom house favor- 
ed me with such a stare that I felt 
surer than before of my Elphberg 
physiognomy) I bought the papers and 
found in them news which affected my 
movements. For some reason which 
wis not clearly explained and seemed 
to be something of a mystery the date 
of the coronation had been suddenly 
advanced, and the ceremony was to 
tnke place on the next day but one. 
The whole country seemed in a stir 
nbout It, and it was evident that Strel- 
sau was thronged, Rooms were all let 
and hotals overflowing. There would 
be very little chance of my obtaining 
a lodging, and 1 should certainly have 
to pay an exorbitant charge for It, I 
made up my mind to stop at Zenda, a 
small town fifty miles short of the cap- 
Ital and about ten from the frontier, 
My train reached there in the evening, 
I would spend the next day, Tuesday, 
in a wander over the hills, which were 
raid to be very fine, and in taking a 
glance at the famous castle and go 
over by train to Strelsau on the 
Wednesday morning, returning at 
night to sleep at Zenda, 

Accordingly at Zenda I got out, and 
as the train passed where I stood on 
the platform I saw my friend, Mme. 
de Mauban, In her place, Clearly she 
was going through to Strelsau, havy- 
{ng, with more providence than I could 
boast, secured apartments there, J 
smiled to think how surprised George 
Featherly would have been to know 
that she and I had been fellow travel- 
ers for so long. 

I was very kindly received at the 
hotel—it wus really no more than an 
inn—kept by a fat old lady and her 
two daughters, They were good, quiet 
people and seemed very little interest 
ed In the great doings at Strelsau, ‘The 
old lady's hero was the duke, for tn 
was now unider the lute king's wil 


master of the Zenda eetates and of the 
castle, which rose grandly on Its steep 
hill at the end of the valley, a mile or 
6o from the inn, The old lady, indeed, 
did not hesitate to express regret that 
the duke was not on tbe throne instead 
of his brother, 


ten knows hitn even by sight.” 

“And now,” chimed in one of the 
young women, “they say he has shav- 
ed off his beard, so that no one at all 
knows him.” 

“Shaved his beard!” exclaimed het 
mother. “Who says 807?” 

“Johann, the duke’s keeper. He has 
seen the king.” 

“Ah, yes. The king, sir, is now at the 


| -aee"s shooting lodge in the forest 


“Pray, str, do you know our king?" 


here; from here he goes to Strelsau to 
be crowned on Wednesday morning.” 

I was interested to hear this and 
made up my mind to walk next day tn 
the direction of the lodge on the chance 
of coming across the king. The old 
lady ran on garrulously: 

“Ab, and I wish he would stay at 
his shooting—that and wine (and one 
thing more) are all he loves, they say— 
and suffer our duke to be crowned on 
Wednesday. That | wish, and I don’t 
care who knows it.” 

“Hush, mother!” urged the daugh- 
ters. ‘ 

“Oh, there’s many folks to think as 
I do!” cried the old woman stubbornly, 

I threw myself back in ny deep arm- 
chair and laughed at her zeal, 

“For my part,” said the younger and 
prettier of the two daughters, a falr, 
buxom, smiling wench, “I hate Black 
Michael! .°_red Elphberg for me, moth- 
er: ‘ihe Kffig, viey say, io ds fea as & 
fox or as"— 

And she laughed mischievously as 
she cast a glance at me and tossed her 
head at her sister's reproving face. 

“Many a man has cursed this red 
hair before now,” muttered the old 
lady, and I remembered Jumes, fifth 
earl of Burlesdon, 

“But never a woman!” erled the girl. 

“Aye, and women, when It wags too 
late,” was the stern auswer, reducing 
the girl to silence and blushes, 

“Tlow comes the king here?” I asked, 
to break an embarrassed silence, “It 
Is the duke's land here, you say.” 

“The duke invited him, sir, to rest 
here til Wednesday. The duke {s at 
Streslau, prepuring the king's recep- 
tion,” 

“Then they're friends?” 

“Noue better,” sald the old Indy, 

But my rosy damsel tossed ber head 
agalu., She was not to be repressed for 
long, and she broke out again: 

“Aye, they love one another as men 
do who want the same place and the 
same wife!" 

(To be Continued.) 


A Concert That Failed. 

Hans Ifitzner, the composer of “The 
Rose In the Gurden of Love,” says the 
Munchener Nevesten Nachrichten, bad 
& pecullur expertence at Cologne, 
where he had arranged to give n song 
recital at one of the hotels. In his 
Own account of the “concert that fall 
ed," written in rhyme, the composer 
bays, “Only two tickets were sold after 
much advertising and the display of 
many pictures,” The purchasers were 
his friends, who were prevented from 
being present, When all hopes as to 
audience had failed he asked to have 
supper served in the empty concert 
room. But instead of allowing bim to 
take the meal in “grand solitude” the 
lights were turned out, aud 8o was he. 


Her Stipulation. 

When a rosy cheeked, good natured 
Irish girl fresh from the other side re. 
ceutly sought employment tn the serv 
Ice of a Germantown woman, the lat 
ter began anxiously to interrogate the 
girl as to her qualifications. 

“Can you cook, Nora?" 
lady most earnestly, 
cook ?” 

“Yea, mum, | tink so," responded 
the girl naively, “if ye'll not try w 
help me.” 


asked the 
“Are you a good 


Bird Imitates a Flower. 

A remarkable bird found in Mexico 
fs the bee martin, which has a trick of 
ruffling up the feathers on the top of 
its head into the exact semblance of a 
beautiful flower, and when a bee comes 
along to sip honey from the supposed 
Slower it is snapped up by the bird 


Queen Alexandra’s houschold eon- 
sists of only fifteen ladies and six 
men, in striking contrast with that of 
the King, which ineludes more than 
a hundred individuals. 

Queen Victoria ha! eight maids of 
honor, of whom two were always in 
Waiting, but Queen  Alexandra’s 
known desire for a less stately life 
has prompted her to reduce the num- 
ber to four. 

Queen Alexandra delights to sur- 
round herself with quite young, bright 
and clever people, and all four maids 
are still in their early youth. 

The tradition is that these young 
women invariably marry well. 

Their position at court brings them 
into contact with highly eligible 

artners, and an old custom dating 

ack for centuries prompts their royal 
mistress to provide a dowry of £1.000 
on their wedding day. The marriage 
of one of the maids of honor is a 
great event in the London season. 

When the Queen holds a drawing: 
toom for the presentation of debu- 
tantes and those who have entree at 
court her maids walk in the royal 
procession to the throne room and 
stand immediately around Her Ma 
Jesty during the whole ceremony. 

This applies also to the state con- 
certs, which are most formal and ela- 
borate functions, beginning at ten 
o'clock at night and lasting two hours. 
They must also be in readiness at any 
time to play duets with the Queen, 
a dreadful ordeal to even great artists, 
as _she is a brilliant player. 

Then there are charity visite, 
schools to be ins , and a multi- 
tude of royal duties. In all of which 
the Queen is accompanied by her 
ladies. At all these functions the 
Queen’s maids are almost painfull 
alert to anticipate the slightest wis 
of their mistress. At the concerta 
they do not stand, But sit immedinte- 
ly behind the Queen and royal prin- 
cesses, 

At state balls they occupy the same 
Position. They relieve Her Majesty of 
her bonqnet or her fan if necessary, 
nnd adjust her great ermine clonk of 
snble wraps when draurchty corridors 
are traversed or on the staircases, 
They are in attendance at all state 
and publie ceremonies. and when driv- 
ing, as to the opening of a charity 
bazaar, to the railway station and 
other places, one of the girls has a 
sent in a carringe immediately pre- 
ceeding that of the Queen. 

The duties of these four, young la- 
dies in waiting begin immediately 
after Her Majesty’s breakfast. One or 
more of them assist Miss Knollys in 
answering the mnss of eorrespondence, 
which requires the ability of a lin- 
gnist. Then they must be in rendi- 
ness to sing or to ‘playtit required, or 
t» take expeditions on horseback, an 
exercise of which Her Majesty is 
fond, nnd they must necessarily have 
a rood sent and be adent whips 

Thev must be skilled in sore of 
Her Moaijesty’s «necial fads, such as 
wood-carving, fine art needlework 
spinning and poker work, They must 
ho tnetfnl at all times, aminble, and, 
in fret, almost absolute paragona. 

Their menla nore taken with the 
lorda and Indies of the household, un- 
lese they are requested to join the 
reval family at luncheon or dinner 
Nine o'clock is the hour for dinner, 
and one of the maids of honor just 
before it must place on the table 
at the right hand of the Queen a huge 
hoananet. After dinner the maids jam 
the roval circle. They enter into the 
amusements and mnay be asked to 
show their accomplishments. 

At other courts, it is said, the re. 
gime is still the reverse of pleasant, 
In Austria an imperial or royal visit 
to the opera, theatre or some such 
function is regarded as a particular 
penance and a_severe trinl of the 
»yatience and endurance of the ladies 
In waiting. They are compelled to 
stand throngh the lone performance 
and to bear all the discomfort with 
a amiling countenance, os do the 
ncrobats and dancers who appear on 
the stare, 

The late Empress of Austria had a 
decided fondness for Wagner, and it 
ean be well imagined what was in 
store when either “Seigfried” or ‘Tris- 
tan” was sung. In Spain, too, the 
etiquette of the courta is very severe. 


Manutacturiny the Truth. 

A gentleman was staying at an Eng 
lish country house,’ when, hearing @ 
great clatter below one morning, he 
looked out und saw a couple of groome 
holding one of the servant maids on @ 
borse, which they led with ditenlty 
once round the yard. He asked them 
what it all meant, 

“Well, you see, sir.” sald they, “we're 
going to take the horse to market to be 
eold, and we wnunt to be able to gay 
that be has carried « laude” 


A Necessity. 

“What makes you keep on talking 
about war and financial ruin and that 
sort of thing?” asked the peaceful citi. 
zen. 

“It's largely the public's fault," an- 
swered the sensational statesman, 
“People ure getting so blase that 
you've got to scare ‘em in order to get 
‘em interested.”—Washington Star, 


Along the Ties. 

“I'm glad 1 had such a nice, quiet 
vacation last summer,” said Hi ‘Tra- 
werdy, “It's really made me quite an 
athlete, Just what | needed for the ex- 
acting winter season.” 

"Yes," replied Crittick, “I suppose 
you do need a lot of training to be a 
long dlstance walker’ — Pbiladelphie 


Few people realize what becomes of 
all the old tin caus, tin pans, kettles, 
buckets, coal hods and the like. They 
finally disappear from human sight 
and knowledge and are seen no more. 
Science shows that they evaporate. 
When o tin can Is cast away and for- 
baken It begins its downward course 
by becoming rusty. The tin oxidizes or, 
in other words, unites with the oxygen 
surrounding it in the atmosphere, and 
the oxide of tin gradually takes leave 
of the iron by evaporating into the air, 
while some of it is washed awny by 
the rain into the earth. After the tin 
is gone the iron of the can foliows the 
saine course thit has been pursued by 
the tin. It oxidizes and becomes the 
familiar reddish brown substance 
known as fron rust. The metals have 
no wills of their own, no affinities, no 
understandings, and therefore no in- 
tentions as to their present or future 
course. They do nothing of them- 
selves. But electrical forces do their 
work for them. These forces unite the 
atoms of the metals with those of the 
oxygen. Then the molecules of these 
oxides are carried away by the atmos- 
pheric electricity and disposed of ac- 
cording to circumstances, 

If a small bottle or other picce of 
glass be placed on damp ground and 
an old wornout tin bucket is turned 
over it, the particles of iron oxide will 
be taken away by electric currents 
from the old bucket and will be de- 
posited partly on the giass, the re- 
mainder going into the air and the 
earth. Deposits of iron and other met- 
als are thus carried around by clec- 
tricity in the atmosphere from place 
to place all over the earth. Chlorine 
by electric power picks up atoms of 
gold and goes with them to the ocean, 
where they are as much at home as 
salt. All metals can exist in a state 
of vapor; therefore they nre to be 
found not only in the atmosphere 
around this earth, but also in the at- 
mosphere around the sun and the 
stars. If a ray of sunlight is bent out 
of its course, as it is by drops of water 
in the case of the rainbow, the familiar 
seven colors of red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo and violet are 
spread out side by side. When these 
6pectra or streaks of light are scicntif- 
ically investigated about 500 dark lines 
are formed also among the colors, and 
these lines represent shadows cast by 
elemental substances in the atmos- 
pheres of the earth and the sun. Light 
made artificially and not passing 
Vureuah We aimuoplere of tue earip 
and the sup does not have these dark 
lines, 

by means of the spectroscope, a grad- 
ually invented instrument now in use, 
but credited to several scientists, wel! 
known elements have been compelled 
to register their addresses in bands of 
light. Among the first to write them- 
selves down were sodium, potassium, 
magnesium, calcium, chromium, nicked 
and tron, And the same apparatus 
led to the discovery of new inetals, 
Boch as cesium, rubidium and thallium. 
All these are found to be in the sun's 
atmosphere, By means of the spectro 
scope the one hundred millionth part 
of a grain of sodium in common salt 
becomes as discernible and unmistak- 
able as the side of a house, This won- 
derful modern instrument has enabled 
scientists to find out what the peo- 
ple who iuhabit the planets in the 
solar system of the dog star Sirius, for 
example, have to eat, for without ni- 
trogen they could have no beans or 
spring pens, without sulphur no mus- 
tard, horseradish and water cresses or 
anything of the kind, although the peo- 
ple would be confined to vegetable diet. 
They would also be without light bis- 
cult for breakfast or any fermented 
liquors, 

What He Felt Like. 

It was the first time he had sung in 
an Episcopal choir, and he felt strange- 
ly out of place in the vestments be 
wore, The other choristers looked com- 
fortable enough, but the new one wae 
sure he would trip on the skirts of his 
cassock when he went up the chancel 
steps, and he knew that if he did not 
stop perspiring his clean linen cotta 
would be sadly muased. The opening 
prayer had been intoned by the rector, 
and the singers were in line waiting 
for the introduction to the processional 
to be played, when one of the basses 
whispered in the new man’s ear: 

“You're a tenor, aren't you?" 

“I suppose so,” he replied, “but 3 
feel like a twospot.” 


| A Piece of Homely Truth. 

“Do you expect people to believe ald 
that you tell. them?” 

“That is not the idea,” answered the 
sagacious campaigner, “The way to 
win the hearts of the people is to tell 
them what they already believe.” 


Anxious, 

Sick Man (who is a collector of coins 
and also very rich)—I made out my wild 
today, Reginald, and left you my cok 
fection of coins, 

“Which one, uncle—the one tn the 
bank or the one in the cabinet?” 


| A mode! husband's the noblest wort 
bf woman. 


bin step, and that 
Digg ship is being towed 
littie tugboat to- 
And tie great, 


UST suppose for a moment that you 
J are on @ grent, 


the great 


by a busy, pulling 
ward uw gical, big city, 
big city ix & strange one--stranger even 
than the town Which must bave been 
as fur away as ten miles ith your own 
country | so #trange that the people even 
wear different ciothes and Say funny 
words that you dont anderstand at ail 


Pretty hard to suppose, ian't it? 

After you've tried your very best 
we'l] say that vou have “suppoced 
Then you think and think and try 
hard that he place an your head where 
you HUp pore uiinost aches, and You 
Pa 

os really dont think bdo mind it so 
ver very much cause father and 


Mmether would be sure to take cure of 
ie ond if you're a girl or bey Whe 
isn't yet ashimed you'll wo on to say, 


“and Dolly 
Yos, but suppose you cant siide your 
hand into fathers paim, which i¢ 


» big that it just seems to swallow 
your fiet; and suppose you cunt pour 
wut all your treut to mother and 


have that comfy feeling when her arms 
ure around you; suppose thete’s nobody 

nobody in the wide world—with you, 
and that people only know where youre 
Koing “chuse Scuve o little tag pinned 
on your blouse! 


Now your head realy WOULD ache if 
you tried to ‘magins all that. Perhaps it 
will, anyway, whe Polly Evans tells 


you that thie DORS happen—and quite 


eften at that! Nearly ery time the 
Kreat ship crosses the ocean it carries 
on boura jill ; nd Wee 5 hove 


hie 
come al! alone TH 


T giri or boy must 
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have been AWFUL brave, you think, 
And (f the traveler does feel a little bad, 
you cant blare the tittle girl or boy 
Even you ble girls and boys, who are 
now laughing at Polly Evans, would feel 
rather funny if YOU were In the same 
tix, Maybe you THINIK you wouldnt, 
but you woull, 

Before the wee voya er can make out 
what it all means he is tuetied off the 
ship and into » reom where @ wise man 
looks at his eyes and his tongue to see 
if there's anything that) feels funny 
“Inside,” or in hia head, or if theres 
anything at all wrone with him. Some- 
times he bas to be vaccinated, though 
such a brave boy wouldn't mind that, 
After that another man tooks at bis tig 
and points out where to go. After that 


Fnfertainin 


lt seeme to me 
You're all 
ing, 
The doorbell rings aml rings»-and 
You shudder at its meaning 


that atways when 
“mixea ut With ‘clean- 


then 


A Dress Shield Hin’ 


T IS not generally known, wut 
| worth while remembering, that if 
dress shields are dusted with a 
good totiet pewduer before putting on 


the waist the result will be a refreah- 
ing feeling and a prevention of the 
disagreeable odor which usually at- 
tachea itself t¢@ shielda in winter 
weather, « 

This method is particularly valuable 
when one suffers from chafing of the 
skin, 


faint that fon't 
call 
But what about her luncheon 
When but @ plees of roll was all 


You ‘spected to be munchin'? 


you want folks to 


Greatest Compliment 
HE LATE Lord Shaftesbury one 
time related an incident regard- 
ing which he says tnat the little 
girl's trust was to him the greatest 
comphment he had ever received. This 
tthe girl, a mite of a lass, wished to 
cross the street, and was waltting for 
some one to help her, After looking 
searchingly into the faces of all those 
who passed, she finally decided = to 
choose the earl, and approached him, 

saying: ¢ 

“Please, air, will you betp me over?” 


he's given something to ent. And 
moybe still after that he's put on a 
train that puffs even more than the tug 
and whirled miles and miles over the 
country to the place that the conduc. 
tor reads on the tag—-perhaps to some 
one whom he has never seen, But long 
before this happened your head would 
surely feel “mixed” und dizzy, were 
you he, Even with father and mother 
with you you'd be bound tu feel this 
way upon such a long voyage, 

. In the pictures you see some of the 
people who have just arrived on the 
ig ship. There's the manly, little chap, 
who looks just aa bold-as can be; there's 
the little girl who base none the less 
courage; and there are boys and giris 
and bables who look cheerful and sad, 


Of Course she'll stay—they always do 
And Keep you from your workin’, 

And then tell neighbors not a few 
That housework you've been shirkin'! 


Getting Rid of That Onion 
Smell 


F A’ uife that has been used to peel 
omons is put at once into cold water 
pid allowed to soak a while, later 

being thoroughly washed in hot water 
and soap, a housekeeper runs no risk 
of being mortified by having same one 
complain at the next meal, “T, smell 
onions!" 

This rule also holds good for utengils 

that have been used for Osh, 


aes - < 


eke) 


ze Mistant ands a 


ont wakeful and sleepy and bright and 
dull, 

And every one's hunting o new home! 
No doubt they'll tind many new 
friends about this home. Perhaps—who 
knows?—some little boy or girl whose 
picture you see here ‘will be writing 
letters to Polly Evans, just as vou've 
done for 40 long a time! Then YOU'LL, 
Yee friende, foo, above ello oof) Rotly 
Evang’ girls and boys are made friends 
through her stories 


Among the Dwarfs in 


Goblintown 


SYNOPSIS OF FIRST INSTALMENT 


A colony of dwarfs have established a 
hone deep down tn an abandoned coal mine 
fine of them ineets Trixie and her cousin 
hied and tovites them to deseend into the 
thine, Onee there the boy and etrl are not 
permitted to leave that evening dt so hay 
pens that they cateh a giimpee of a Hith 
boy among the dwarfs 


be ELJ.."’ observed Fred to 
W Trixie, as they sat oon oa 
bench in the littl compart. 

Where they Were to puss the 
“there seems to be 
atuy 


thent 
night, 
dou but here.” 

For some time they talked together 
and then into silence for 
eral hours, Fred, who seemed to be 
thinking deeply, suddeniv leaned for- 
Ward and Whispered to Trixie: 

“Ive « planea fine plan! You 
know my father helps me u tot in my 
selentifie studies, Well, the other day 
he wave me a little thank containing 
w liquid whieh, he said, would put 
any person or animal to sleep for 
hours, 1} have it with me, and, if | 
find it possible, Pim going to drop 
sume of this liquid into one of the 
dwarfs’ cooking pots on the morrow 
Then, when they're all uslep, we can 
thake our escape.” 

You may know that the rest of the 
night could net piss rapidly enous 
for them But oh the morning bre ° 
found to his joy that it would be an 
eusy matter to carry out his plan, 
It seems that the dwarfs had no fear 
of the wirl and boy petting away, and 
so Kept very littl watch over them, 

Within an hour after the dwarfs 
had breakfasted from their immense 
bow! of porridge every one of them 
Wus sound asleep, 

But how could the two. find 
way back to the shaft? They 
one after another of the winding 
pussayes In thelr wanderinus they 
came across the litthe white boy they 
had seen for & moment the evening 
before red hesitated a moment, 
end then took from his pocket an- 
other of the many bottles he always 
carried, and foreed down the boy's 
throat some of the thiid with which tt 


nothing to 


lapsed sey. 


thelr 
tried 


was filled. An Instant, and then the 
boy's eyelids quivered, A’ few min- 
utes later and he was wide awake 


As soon us the boy could speak, he 
explained that he had been captured 
by the dwarfs some time ago, and 
that they had brought him down here 
to work for them -undoubtedly for 
the same purpose as they had lured 
Trixie and Fred into the mine, 

The lad soon guided them to the 
shaft, and, as he was familiar with 
the working of the “bucket,” they 
Were soon in the outer air, 

With a sigh of relief they thanked 
the lad, who, In turn, thanked them 
still more heartily for delivering him, 


and then hastened toward ‘Trixie’s 
home, 

Trixie’s mother was almost til 
from worrliment, but now she 


straightway recovered, And what a 
reception was given Trixie and Fred! 
Trixie’s father was promptly inform- 
ed of their safe arrival, He at once 
took steps to gecute the arrest of the 
dwarfs, but before the officers of the 
law could penetrate to "Goblintown,” 
ax Trixie called it, every one of the 
evil Hitthe men had dlsappeared, 
Trixie doesn't dare to go into any 
more abandoned mines, ‘alla even 
Fred {ea more careful in such matters 
than was formerly his wont, 
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Tale of a Green 
Gown 


sobbed Mary, ‘only none of the 


Sh JUST treated lke Cinderellar’* 


good things that 

her ever come to me.” 
Indeed, this was true, for Mary's 
two sisters, who weren't half as pret- 
ty as she, had nice dresses and were 
given all the pleasures, while Mary 
received nothing. Occasionally, they 


happened te» 


would permit her to take a walk with . 


them, but they always insisted that 
she trudge along several paces in the 
rear, so that people might take her 
for their servant. More frequently 
however, they denied her even tie 
exercise of a walk, and compelled her 
to do all the housework am? spandc 
what little leisure time she baal) it 
the kitchen, 

Mary felt worse than ever just et 
this time, because there Was going to 
be a tine carnival in the town with- 
in the next few days; and every girl 
With the exception of herself, was 
coiling to have a handsome gown 
Hier stepmother had shown her the 


ugly dress which she must wear, 8¢ 


MARY WALKED IN TIlE REAR, 


she Was quite sure that no one woyle 
huye a loss enjoyable Ume, 

‘The Kitehen became so 
aubiy warm that Mary 
would go out for a few wWinutes and 
work in the garden, Again her sad 
feelings overcame her, and she lean 
ed against the garden feree to Wipe 
the tears from her eyes. 

' aye my dear, are you so mourn. 
ul? 

Mary looked quickly around to find, 
the owner of the sweet voice, Shi 
found gazing upon her from the other 
side of the fence the beautiful dueh 
ess, Who lived in the castle yonder, 
and at whom she had often peeped 
us the tine lady whirled past in her 
handsome carriage. Indeed, she 
wouldn't have thought that the duch- 
ess would have deigned to go abroad 
on foot, and she wouldn't have im- 
agined for the world that the duchess 
would have ocondescended to epoak 
her! 

But the duchess was fo sympa- 
thetic that Mary soon forgot she was 
a duchess, and told her alb her trou- 
bles, When she had Onished, the 
duchess said, smilingly: 

“Well, my dear, you Just wear that 
handson Kreen dress of yours—and 
see if you are not the mont popular 
wirl in town during the carnival” 

The day before the carnival took 
place the fashionable people of the 
town Were amazed to see the duch 
exe drive past dressed in a handsome 
Kreen gown, “Must be the very fat. 
est style.” they thought, and) imme 
diately all the ladies ordered gaimilar 
Kownes But, of course, none could 
be finished in time for the carnival; 
therefore, only one girl appeared in 
aost¥lish green gown during the car 
nival, and she, as you Will guess, was 


uncomfort- 
theught she 


Mary! Yes, Mary had no end of a 
wood time, She was much sought 
after, Indeed! Every one was anx 
lous for the acqualntanve of that 
“tmost stV¥lieh young lady.” Best of 
all, there was introduced to her a 
young count, who speedily fell in 
love with her and shoruy afterward 


toarried her 
So, although events dia not) turn 
out just as they did) for Cinderella, 


they happened quite as nileely, and, 
like Cinderella, Mary bived happily 
ever after 


e e 
Fun in a Basin 
IGURES 1 and 2 show you the king 
F of top most useful in this play 
It cun be made quite readily, In 
Figure 2 the round little stick thrust 
into the top oof the spool serves: mere 


Iy o8 #& Support, and is taken away 
ts foo as the top begins toe spin, 


SHOWING THE DETAILS «= 4 


An upright piece of wood with a tevel 
top, having around its outside cireum- 
ference a little rim to prevent the spin- 
ning top from running off, should be 
fustened in the middle of a basin, 
Around this water should be. pouted. 

Then, when the top is spun Upon the 
upri ht, such a wind ts ereated that 
the little salling vessels you place in 
the water of the basin are caught by 
it and whirled round and round, just 
as ough they were sailing by ‘real’ 
wind. 
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66 HAT do you say to goin’ 
skatin® this afternoon, 
Shorty?" asked Billy Mum- 
ford, in the leisurely manner which all 
boys have on Saturday morning. 

“Tee on the creek isn't strong enough!” 
replied the other, shortly. 

“Don't you believe it! t was down 
last evening, and right by the cave it 
Was fine and dandy.” ' 

Upon Shorty promising to accompany 
him, Billy was outside of Shorty's hous 
promptly at 1 o'clock. A shrill whistle 
soon iy Bites 4 the chums together, 
Skates in hand, they trudged toward 
the creek, 

While the fee had been thick enough to 
bear Billy's wetght the evening before, 
the sun had since been beating down 
upon it, so that now it decidedly 
unsafe, But once there, the boys de- 
cided to run the risk in order to obtain 
a little enjoyment. So long as their 
movement Was rapid there was no great 
likelihood of the ice yielding. 

Unfortunately, however, Shorty's 
skate caught in a twig frozen in the 
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ADVENTURE, 


lection of the day the old cave beneath 
the ledge had been flooded; how the 
“Bloody Robbers” within had narrowly 
escaped from being drowned when the 
onrushing waters surprised them, and 
how he had gone to the rescue of little 
Tommy Bowes, left behind in the cave. 
He remembered that the floor of the 
cave rose rapidly from the entrance 
and that back a short distance it was 
above the level of the water. 

Just a moment it took him to make the 
resolve. With Shorty still in his arms, 
he plunged beneath the water and swam 
vigorously through the submerged en- 
trance of the old cave. He battled furt- 
ously with the fey water, Just as he 
had about given up hope of reaching the 
dry floor, and when he was all but ex- 
hausted, his feet touched bottom and 
his head rose above the water. Stag- 
gcering forward through the now shal- 
low water, he fell with his burden upon 
the dry cave floor beyond. 

Realizing that they would freeze to 
death unless they kept their blood cir- 
culating through vigorous exercise, Billy 
swung his arms savagely, and then pro- 
eeeded to rub the still unconscious 


BILLY FELL IN, TOO 


ice, and he was thrown heavily. The 
force with which he landed sent him 
right through the thin tee sheet, Pilly 
hastened to the rescue, but, creeping 
too near the hole, he, too, fell in 

It was impossible to draw themeelves 
up upon the surrounding toe, No sooner 
would they lay hold upon it than great 
ehunks would Immediately break off, 
The freezing water was rapidly ben ume. 
ing their limba, Their phent wae de. 
cidedly serious, No landing could be 
effected at that point tn the creek. in- 
asmuch as a rocky bluff rose sheer from 
the water's edge, cfferding not. the 
slightest chance of foothold. The two 
desperately made their Way toward the 
wain the 


land, 

They had Just about reached the edge 
of the bluff when Shorty fainted billy 
supported him with one arm ond rested 
the other on little ledge on the bluff 
His head war beginning to switn, Evi- 
dently he could hold « very little 
longer. 

Suddenly there came to him a recel- 


Che Spider 


| KNOW that some, if not all, of the 


boys and girls who read my little 

stories dislike spiders as well as |, 
Yet, if we stop to think, even epiders 
are very useful In thelr finely woven 
Webs they ecateh thes and bugs and 
many other nusty things, 

And what is more beautiful after a 
heavy morning dew In the 
than the hundreds of webs clinging to 
the prass every one different, and all 
su fine and neat! Then in the wood 
you will find festoons of Webs run- 
ning wsreat distances from tree tu 
tree, How does the little splder tian. 
uge to complete such uw giant tusk? 
Just by sheer industry, | often used 
to hear my mother seold old Ann tor 
net brushing away tie Webs frou 
corners, Dut no matter how offen rie 
would sweep, the next day there would 
ulways be a new web, 

The little spluers aeout the houre are 
harmless, But you would buve to loos 
out for the big tarantula, Which is very 
wisonous, indeed. This spice: often 
varvied trom place to place, concedicd 
nh clusters of bununus, 


country 


Pray, busy hunchback friend, where did 
you learn 

‘To spin that pretty web? One necd not 
spurn 

To copy such fine lace—so rare, com- 
plete; 

llandweave I might, but that your feet, 


Instead, spin out the wondrous warp 
and woof; 

And with what cunning skill-behold the 
root 

In these strong silken 
stretch across 

From side to center, bright as shining 
floss. 


threads, that 


How innocent you seem, how modest, 


shy; 
I'm dure I should be caught were 1 a fly; 
And, drawn by luring words, you whis- 
per low: 
“Come into my parlor'’in I'd go, 


' 

Weave on, weave on, my patient hunch- 
back friend, 

For soon your work, not mine, will 
have an end; 


tut in your cunning craft I claim no 
share; 
For 1 but spin a tale—you spin a snare! 


BE. K. O, 


New Embroideries 


° Bena garment that a woman anb 


child wears is, or should be, em- 
broidered, if one follows the fash- 
fon of’ the hqur, , 

This pretty custom of using handwork 
upon garments has taken a firm hold 
upon the women of America, 

The detail of the embroideries used }s 
so simple that any woman can do sat- 
isfactory work with little experience in 
artistic needlework, 

Shadow embroidery 1s universally used 
on all sorts of thin material, both in 
white and colors, but this does not 
mean that French and eyelet embroid- 
ery are neglected, eo , 


Shorty. He soon had the satisfaction 
of secing Shorty open his eyes, 

When the lads were able to move for- 
ward, they advanced through the cave 
as rapidly as they could. At times they 
lost their way in the chambers whic 
branched off from the main corridor at 
irregular intervals; again they would 
have to squirm along on thelr stomachs 
Where the roof would almost approach 
the thoor 

On and oon they went. There was a 
rumer about town that but one man had 
ever traveled the length of cave, and 
that, When he came out of 4 little Mole 
at the other end, the dog whieh accom. 
punted him had lost hale oof tise tall 
Billy had never ceased wonder how 
the dog met with such on aeeldent, but 
now he began to dream of the little 
opening at the end of the cave, Would 
they ever reach it? 

“Billy!” Shorty excloimed, “l think I 
see a little pateh o inht ‘way before 
us!" 

Sure enough, daylight was certainty 
net far beyond, They) summoned ! 
their strength and crawled toward the 
distant goal, 

At last they arrived, They had reached 
the end of the cave, tut the hele was 
bove their heads, Billy, though weak, 
aged to raise Shortw so that te 
1 squeeze through the hole Then 
Shorty renched down and helped Blily 


They looked around them, Bevond the 


SHORTY SQUEEZED THROUGH 


outskirts of the town they found them- 
selves, and the walk to their homes 
never seemed so long before, But it 
wis accomplished und they were 
promptly stowed in their beds after 
scoidings and promises of more severe 
punishment, 

After it was all over, they were proud 
of their adventure, I can tell you! The 
rest of the “Robbers” listened to its re- 
eital with wide-open eyes, The lads’ 
discovery of the other end of the cave 
was destined to become of considerable 
importance to the "Bloody Robbers 
but that's another tale, 


<« Dressing the Hair 


HE contour of the face musi ve 

taken into careful consideration, 
for an arrangement that will make one 
woman look like an angel will) turn 
anotucr into a witch, 

The long-faced girl must not pile her 
hair up on her head like a young tower, 
This elongates the lines and gives hera 
frightened, scare-away look that is not 
included in the rules and regulations for 
beautifying. \ 

The fat, chubby-faced little 


{rl must 
refrain from wearin 


a fat, chubby little 
mop of hair, otherwise she will accentu- 
ate the billows ebiscuity lines of her 
countenance, 


The thin-faced rl should endeavor to 


detract from her emaclated appearance 
by wearing her hair soft, fluffy and wel) 
cut and up at ti. sides, 


The Resting ot One's 
Clothes 


HE careful woman has taken to 
resting her clothes, 

Nothing induces shabbiness in 
coats and gowns more than the lines 
and wrinkles, which show they have 
been worn and reworn, 

Walking creases and sitting creases 
make a garment old before it has done 
ite duty. 

Men appreciate this fact better than 
women. That is why a man can always 
appear well dressed with a smail ward- 
robe, because every week or so he 
makes a change of suits and sends the 
one he has been wearing to the tailor, 
and never by any chance allows a wrin- 
kle to become fixed in his suit. 

Not all women's frocks can 0 to a 
tailor, but she can manage to change 
her clothes often enough to give them 
an entire rest. And it is real economy 
to do so, 

Here is a practical plan for cleaning 
and pressing skirts; Brush them first, 
then whisk off with a clean brush 
dampened in ammonia and warm water, 

Any stain can be removed if rubbed 
out at once with @ mixture of equal 
parts of ammonia, aleohoi and water. 
After the skirt is thoroughly cleaned, 
brushed and dried, lay it on the press. 
ing table or boata, pin each pleat cown 
in the propor told, cover the skirt wich 
a& piece of dark wovien govuus, which 
has been previously dampened, and then 
press, 

To remove dust from silk skirts, do 
Not Use & Urusi, bul Wipe nem with a 
bacee Of velveween, Willen Wi ot wear 


the Sik and Wil remove the dust very 
much more Siubeactoruy than a brash, 


Suk or Puihed sais should be jtted 
OUL WITH tapes sewn on the jower  rullles, 
by which they may ve hung ipeide 
down ‘this prevents the skirt) trom 


SURE ahd the ruines from drooping 

frowns of delicate muterial should ve 
Pat away in loug boxes or drawers, each 
skirt being folded in pleats into which it 
Should fail when being worn, The 
bodices should be stuffed with tissue 
paper, also the sleeves and trimmings 
filled out with the paper, 

Wash frocks should always be put 
away in trunks, boxes or drawers, 
Whether they have been worn or not, for 
in haoging they grow stringy, are more 
easily affected by dampness and lose 
their freshness before they are worn, 

Suits and frocks should be carefully 
gone over and mended and repatred be- 
fore they are put away for a rest, 

A clever girl with more taste than 
money alWays puts away her ribbons 
and collars to rest, 

‘This is not so much to freshen them, 
‘ithough they are Improved by it, as to 
have something which is apparently new 
to her friends, when she rewears them 
after their rest cure, 
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A Short Story of 


Jenny Lind | 


O ANY of you young people knoy 
of this famous singer” 


Ido, and what «& lovely, charme 
‘NB petson she was! We real often of 
the beautiful songs and lodies she 
eang—not in concerts, but so often to 
cheer a sick-bed 

On one occasion a young man was 
very ill, and while he wos lying sufter- 
ing he heard, as he thought, a bird sing- 
ing a benutiful song in che house, 

He begged his mother to get the bird, 
for he Knew it we'd help him to get 
well, 

In making inquiries, she was told there 
Was no such bird in the house, She 
came back and tried to consele »tm, 


rik MAN'S SURPRISE WAS GREAT 


veuin, later on, the same beautiful 
Sone She hurried to where the sound 
came from, and, knocking at the door, 
begged the lady to lend her the bird, as 
her boy was so ill, 

Her astonishment was great when the 
lady said she had been practicing for a 
coneert, adding, “If | can do him any 
good, T will come and sing the songs to 
him 

The young man's surprise was great 
when he found the beautiful songstress 
was Jenny Lind, 

Such a gift as hers had never been 
&nown before, and in a cuncert one 
could hear a pin drop when those de- 
Hcious, bird-like trills were sung, even 
sweeter than birds themselves! 


Tega py Jr a 
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66 HE little rascals! They got 
away with a dozen of my 
choicest melons just before the 

season closed, and I'll eat my boots if 

they don't raid my best grapevines and 
strip my best nut trees as soon as they 
get half a chance!" 

Farmer Isaac Brown—known to the 
“Bloody Robbers’ as “Grumpy"—waved 
his fist in the air as though threatening 
an imaginary member of the “Robbers.” 

“Oh, come now,” remonstrated Farmer 
Jones, good-naturedly, “I thought they 
were the worst little scamps in creation, 
too, until I came to know them prop- 
erly. When I found the chap they call 
‘Skinny’ and that plucky Mumford boy 
exhausted by the pike, after their risky 
swim, I sowed better than I knew. Never 
had a bit of trouble with their ‘gang’ 
after that, and say, the rogues are 
really decent little fellows, They've 
done me lots of good turns since I've 
hecome friendly with them, instead of 
worrying the life out of me, as they 
used to when | wanted to pitch into 
them every time I caught sight of them. 
1 tell you what, Farmer; you treat the 
boys right and they'll do the right thing 
by you.” 

Although Farmer Brown pooh-poohed 
and pretended not to agree with Mr, 
Jones, still the words sank deep in his 
mind, 


“Wonder if the rascals would come 


—-< 


. Grumpy’s Revenge 


dial invitation, as he led them baek 
toward tb@® ketchern where they saw 
great bags#et; of th ghuicest kind of 
grapes. 

“Help yOurses? to all you want,’ was 
the next ‘nvil tion. Then he added, 
with a twinkl \n his eye, “I suppose 
you'd get the wtanes anyhow, so you 
might as well have them now." 

Not a lad moved. The dumfounded 
look on the face of each boy slowly 
changed to that of mortification. 

Bill Mumford. suddenly stepped for- 
ward, 

“Mr. Brown,” said he, “us fellera 
don't deserve you treatin’ us this way, 
after all the mean tricks we've done 
ye. Te'n only say we'll stand by you 
after this-every blessed one of us. 
Won't we, fellers?’ 

“You jus’ bet We will!" came in em. 
phatic chorus, from the shame-faced 
group of “robbers, 

“Oh, that’s all right; come to think 
of it, maybe I haven't done just the 
Squore thing by you chaps, either. 
But Jump in, boys! Take away all you 
ean carry.” 

Without another invitation every 
One “jumped in” and there wasn't as 
much asa single grape left when they 
had burdened themsely+s, inside and 
out. Then, again thanking Farmer 
Brown heartily, they went on their 


“EVERY FELLOW SEEMED ANXIOUS TO LET THE OTHER CHAP GET 
AlttALD OF HIM" 


‘round if I gave them a chance,” he 
mused, “Oh, of course they wouldn't,” 
he went on, with decision, remembering 
how for the past six months he had been 
harassed by the entire band of “Bloody 
Robbers,” 

But, all the same, he could not banish 
the iaea from his mind. He surprised 
himself when, market day morning, he 
eaugat sight of Bill Mumford in the 
market house, and said to him; 

‘Say, sonny, I'd jike to have you and 
the rest of the fellows pay me a visit 
tomorrow afternoon when sehool’s out,” 

Bill could searcely believe his) ears, 
‘Lhe rest of the band were no less ex- 
cited than he, 

“Better be careful,” advised ex-Cap- 
tuin Skinny, the schemer; “mos likely 
he's got somethin’ up his sleeve for us," 

Most of the “Robbers agreed with 
Skinny, but Billy at Jast had his way, 


and it was decidea that the “sang” 
would meet at Warners barn imme- 
diately after school and see what 


"Grumpy" had in store for them 

Every one was at the appointed meet 
ing-place on time, and they all set forth, 
excitedly discussing as te Just what 
their visit might mean 

Arriving at the path tlat led across 
flelds to the farmhouse, the lack of 
enthusiasm in the errand 
noticeable. Every fellow seemed anx- 
fous to let the other chap get ahead 
of him and to find a place as far in 
the rear as porsible, 

Finally, however, Bill Mumford felt 
his responsibility as leader, and, strid- 
ing to the fore, took his position as 
leader, at the same time chiding the 
laggards, Rather sheepishly the 
others mended their pece, but etill 
failed to show the slightest eager- 
ness, 

The band slowly marched up to 
the door, where they were met by 
“Grumpy.” 

“Come this way, boys,” was the cor- 


eciume quite 


Way, most too elated to give cxprede. 
Sion to thelr feclings 

Farmer Brown indeed found that It 
“paid” to be friends with the “rob- 
bers.” Always he could count on their 
help, and countless little favors they 
did for him. He's just as fond of them 
now as iv Farmer Jones 

No longer ts he known as Farmer 
“"Gruinpy,” by the way 


An Unobserving Thief 


OSOUK owned a beautiful horse 
yi which was very valuable 
While Yousouf was transacting 
business a thief stole the horse 
The owner shortly afterward saw the 
rogue leading his horse, and took him 
before the eald, or judge 
“The horse is mine!" sturdily insisted 
the thief 
In vain the other argued, and the 
eald was about to give his decision in 
favor of the villain, when Yosouf ad 
vanced suddenly, threw his ei 


the horse's head and demanded of bis 
enemy; 

“Since you own the horse tell the 
caid in whieh eye the animal is blind 

In the lefi,” sald the thief, making 
au wild guess 

Yosouf looked toward the caid trium 
phantly “He's biind in neither eye, 
suid he 

Se the noble horse came into its 
riphtful owner's possession again ang 
the wicked Arab was punished 


Might Not Understanc 


Margaret had a Freneh nurse, who 
tried to teach the litthe girl a prayer 
in Ireneh Margaret learned the 
prayer, but she refused to say it when 
bedtime came When pressed for a 
reason, she said, *’Cause Um not just 
sure Whether God Knows French.” 


mak over 


Frequently on the Move. 
Visitor=Do you give your dog much 
exercise, little boy! 
Loy-—Yes sir-e-e, he goes for a couple 
of tramps nearly every day. 
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